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Mournal of Belles Lettres, 
¥ POKINGS sii nitomimaiete: 


Among our derivations, to those whose origin 
my be viewed with scepticism, may be added 
tof dust. The results of Macadamisation, 
pdeveloped in a windy day after a continuance 
ing weather, naturally lead us to con- 
the origin of the dense cloud produced, 
ui hence to discover the source of its appella- 
». The Latin verb aduro indicates the in- 
se action of the heat in comminuting the 
icles of the surface so as to render them 
ily and copiously borne on the wings of the 
id Each particle or mass of particles is 
gunilestly adustum, or “ scorched,” from which 
aiiciple of aduro the word dust may be sup- 
wed to have proceeded. From the primitive 
fihis verb, namely, uro, “to burn,” is also 
jhinly derived the urn that contained the ashes 
fthe dead. 
MThe verb atone has an elegant and truly 
lish parentage, implying that the offending 
(offended parties are now ai one, or recon- 


e expressive word atom, though appro- 
J to the ultimate particles or elements into 
hich matter is supposed resolvable, is not it- 
wif an elementary word, but beautifully por- 
fays the theory involved in that supposition, 
mely, that there is an extreme limit beyond 
ch there is no possibility of further division, 
the Greek a, the privative particle, and 
ua (tome), “* section.” 
The verb to curtail, of French extraction, is 
markably expressive, being an inverted con- 
Saaction of tailler court, “ to cut short.” 
ia the word journal, the legitimate offspring 
Pthe Latin dies, ‘a day,” we have another 
iking instance of all family resemblance dis- 
pearing, since these words have not one let- 
tit common. From dies proceeds diurnus, 
daily,” from which, by. softening the sound of 
‘before vu, come the French words jour, 
Gay,” and journal. An example of this soften- 
igWe have in the vulgar pronuncistion of duty 
J From the same source proceed jour- 
Y(0r journée in French), which formerly im- 
med the amount of traveling, or indeed of any 
et labour performed in the course of one 
W; whence also journeyman. ‘Talking of 
et, and of labour (in old English, travail), it 
Obvious they spring from the same Freuch 
rent travail/er, thus conjuring up a striking 
mirast between the pain of ancient, and the 
masure of modern locomotion. 
/ Who would ever imagine any affinity of de- 
ON0.-7—partT x1.—aucusrT 13, 1839, 


~y 


scent between the words forch, and torment, 
torture? Yet it is undeniable that they flow 
from the Latin torqueo, torsi, tortum, to twist— 
the former word indicating the convoluted torn 
of the ancient flambeau; and the two latter hav- 
ing a graphic reference to the mental or bodily 
writhings of their victim. 

Few words can boast of a more graphic com- 
position than effrontery, from ez, “ out of,” and 
frons, “ the forehead.” To raise the forehead, 
and present it fair and open to observation, is 
the natural language of the feeling of confi- 
dence. Any one who, when accused, or under 
suspicion, can do this, and stand unabashed and 
unblushing, must either be really innocent, or 
gifted with a vast amount of hypocrisy, self- 
command, and assurance. Perhaps, amongst 
our forefathers, the act might be rendered more 
expressive if the hair, usually worn over the 
forehead, were set aside or parted, so as to 
bring that rarely seen feature into sudden and 
conspicuous view. It would then be natural to 
regard the forehead as speaking for the accused 
—as if an actual pleading proceeded ex fronte, 
out of the brow. Such might be the process 
of ideas which gave rise to the word effrontery. 

The familiar word ditto, by which much re- 
petition is saved to many a worthy book-keeper, 
remains an imperishable testimony to the glory 
of modern Italy in having taken the lead in the 
revival of commerce amidst the surrounding 
barbarism of feudal ascendency. It is nothing 
more or less than the Italian for “ said,” but 
has now acquired a technical appropriation to 
mercantile language, which is indebted to the 
same crigin for many other words of equal 
convenience. 

That caricature of humanity, ycleped a mon- 
key, can boast of a dignified ancestry to its 
name, which is manifestly an abbreviation of 
monnikin, or mannikin, “a little man.” It is 
to be hoped that no rational homunculus, or 
miniature of manhood, will grudge it this 
aspiring cognomen. 

The verb to revolt, compounded of re, 
“again,” and volvo, “to turn,” is beautifully 
illustrated by that passage of Scripture which 
recommends pearls not to be thrown before 
swine, “ lest they turn again and rend you.” 

Though the origin of husband must be known 
to many, yet to some of our readers it may per- 
haps be both interesting and instructive to know 
that the domestic chief is thus dubbed from his 
being, or at least from his obligation to be, the 
band that unites the house together—the bond 
of union among the family. How desirable 
that all husbands were house-bands in reality 





as well as in name! 





The peculiar characteristie of that prince of 
the finny tribe, the salmon, is well indicated by 
the etymology of its name, which undoubted 
proceeds from the Latin verb sa/io, “to leap, 
and stupendous are the leaps which this fish 
occasionally performs. 

The word person has a singular origin, hav- 
ing, in its Latin form persona, implied at first 
merely the mask invariably worn by the actors 
of antiquity, through (per) which their voices 
sounded (sonare.) In process of time the word 
extended its meaning from a thing to speak 
through, or mask, to the performer that wore 
it, and, by an easy transition, since “all the 
world’s a stage,” came finally to be applied to 
‘Sall the men and women” w .o “ are but actors” 
thereon. 

Assiduous has an extraction strikingly de- 
scr.ptive of its meaning, being from ad, ‘ to,” 
and sedeo, * to sit,” and consequently implying 
the fixity of, purpose which urges an individual 


.to stt to his undertaking. 


The verb to prevent is a striking illustration 
of the widely divergent ard- even apparently 
contrary meanings which the same word may 
exhibit, when not viewed in reference to its 
etymology. To prevent is the Latin prevenio, 
and implies literally the action.of “ coming be- 
fore.” Keeping this origin in view, we shall 
easily explain the seeming contradiction which 
is invelved in the following and similar expres- 
sions which are now obsolete in the Janguage. 
Thus, in one of the beautiful prayers of the 
English church, we implore the Lord “ to pre- 
vent us in our humble supplications.”, And in 
the 119th Psalm, at verses 147 and 148, we 
read, “1 prevented the dawning of the morning, 
and cried: I hoped in thy word. Mine eyes 
prevent the night-watches, that I might medi- 
tate in thy word.” 

The word ink presents, in its, formation, not 
only a historical memento of the oxjginal. in- 
ventors and almost sole users of that’ fluid, but 
also another vivid example of the abbreviating 
power of our language. Its Italiz-1 cognomeu 
tnchiostro (pronounced, iakyostro), meaus lite- 
rally in a cloister, and recalls to memory the 
deep obligations which literature Gwes to those 
ecclesiastical retreats in which its vestal fre 
was so long piously guarded. F 

The seemingly coarse and homely name of 
kickshaw, which is recognised by Johnson, and 
defined by him “a fantastical disk of meat,” 
expresses, in its French original, a mere “ some- 
thing.” Its plural form, kickshaws, which ts the 
more legitimate form, is but an Anglification of 
quelques choses (some things), which, from the 
allowable silence of the J in this word, sounds, 
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in English orthography, keck shows. Johrison’s 
definition of the word agrees admirably with 
its import in that Scotish song in honour of 
kail brose, where, speaking of our ancient ban- 
quets, it is recorded that 


“ Nae kickshaws, nor puddins, nor tarts were seen there, 
But a. cog o’ gude brose was the favourite fare.” 


Speaking of brose, it may not be generally 
known that this “ favourite fare” of Scotland 
derives its name from a more learned source 
than might be expected. It is really the 
Greek word Cewoss (brosis), “ food” (the re- 
jected syllable is being merely the postfix of 
gender), which again is from the verb Beooxw 
(brosco), ‘to eat.” We may remark, by the 
way, that this verb is still to be recognised in 
the English one “ to browse.” 

The “spacious firmament on high” derives 
its expressive name from the verb “ to heave,” 
as heaven-is nothing more than the old form of 
the participle heaved (raised). The same idea 
is conveyed in the Scotish name lift, by which 
the star-spangled canopy is also denoted. 

When we brand an individual with the cha- 
racter of “an egregious fool,” it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that our oninion of his deserving the 
appellation proceeds from our observing him to 
deviate e grege, “ out of the flock,” forgetting 
that he may all the while be conscientiously 
endeavouring “not to follow the multitude to 
do evil.” 

We have alread~ alluded to the etymology 
of the word husband, and its conveying a mo- 
ral remembrancer to the wearers of that honour- 


‘able though too often inappropriate title. A 


similar remark applies to spouse, and the lesson 
conveyed by the Latin origin of this word is 
still more important, as it applies to both the 
“high contracting parties.” Spouse is from 
spondeo, sponsum, “to promise,” and were its 
meaning generally known and well impressed 
on the promising pair, it might lead to more 
accurate performance than the marriage vow, 
in many an unhappy instance, experiences. 
The word soldier, though exciting high and 
chivalrous ideas, becomes unfortunately lower- 
ed in our estimation when we consider its ori- 
gin from solidum, the pay or wages received 
or service, as there is the painful reference 
to mercenary motives, which may influence the 
choice of this profession, even in the individual 
that would limit such views to those that fight 
under a foreign banner. The French are so 
aware of the unpleasant etymology of this word, 
that even a common sentinel would consider it 
an affront to be addressed or pointed out as un 
soldat, claiming his right to be denominated by 
the more sonorous and less equivocal title of un 
militaire. 
Familiar though biscuit be in the catalogue 
of “ household words;” the majority of our read- 
ers may not be aware of its name being a brief 
explanation of its mode of manufacture. It is, 
in fact, merely the junction of the two French 
words bis cuit, “twice baked.” The French 
have but few compound words of native or ver- 
nacular origin, and the most expressive one we 
at present remember is licou, “a halter,” from 
lier and cou, which in English. might be ren- 
dered “ bindneck” or “necxband.” In such 
compound words our language is immensely 
superior, but is again, one might say, infinitely 
surpassed by the German, which, from the un- 
limited power it exerts in such formations, de- 
rives its singularly picturesque expressiveness 


in portraying the subtle combinations of thought. 
Many compounds in this last language are, at 
the same time, interesting from their extreme 
simplicity, for instance, handschuh, “a hand- 
shoe or glove,” &c. Before leaving this digres- 
sion on compound words, we may allude to the 
elegant facility with which these combinations 
are formed in Greek, to which language we are 
indebted for an almost unbounded supply of 
terms, not only to denote, but to define every 
new invention or discovery. Not to speak 
of thermometer, ‘ heat-measurer ;” barometer, 
“weight (of air) measurer ;” telescope, “ far- 
looker ;”” and innumerable other words of sci- 
ence, there is scarcely a mechanical trade that 
does not now coin epithets in this exhaustless 
mint to keep pace with the march of improve- 
ment. That prince of humorous satire, Swift, 
proposed the application of a quadrant to the 
angular measurement of the human body, as 
the most accurate preliminary to a “ true fit ;” 
but how would he be astonished to hear of that 
“unparalleled invention,” the andrometer, or 
‘“‘ man-measurer,” by which his jocular hint 
has been reduced, though not quite in his style, 
to a practical reality! Apologising for this un- 


clothes, we resume our desultory anecdotes. 

This very word desultory, which we have 
accidentally stumbled on, is of very expressive 
formation, being derived from the Latin de, 
“ off,” and salto, “to leap or jump,”. and finely 
describes the irregular and unsteady procedure 
of him who leaps off one subject to another. 

In a former article, the depreciation of mean- 
ing which the word villain has gradually un- 
dergone, was explained. An exact purallel to 
its unfortunate downfall is to be found in the 
corresponding case of clown. This epithet, 
which now comprehends every defaulter against 
the laws of genteel deportment in all ranks and 
stations of life, is but a corruption of the Latin 
colonus, ‘‘a husbandman,” from the verb colo, 
“to till or cultivate;” and the transition of its 
meaning so as to indicate, not the men of that 
occupation, but the awkwardness of their un- 
disciplined manners, is obvious and natural. ‘l’o 
the same origin is to be traced that name, now 
of such engrossing interest, colony, from the 
the nature of the pursuits that are of primary 
importance in an infant settlement, which must 
always commence by being a colony of hus- 
bandmen, though certainly its progress would 


clowns. 

How important were it that all jurymen 
should have impressed on their minds the so- 
lemn import of that important and often death- 
giving word, verdict, as it ought always to 
be, what the etymology declares, vere dictum, 
“truly spoken.” 

That class of our readers who have not 
studied French, may not be displeased at our 
telling them that vinegar is vin aigre, “ sour 
wine,” indicating the original source whence 
that article was procured. In French, the two 
words are combined without change into one. 

The origin of the English word beaker, for 
a peculiar sort of drinking-cup (which is evi- 
dently the twin-brother of the Scotish bicker), 
has been generally, though erroneously, ascribed 


beekyaray,) meaning a glass or cup to drink 
from. 





intentional transition from biscuit to a suit of|the making or doing of something at death, 


not be accelerated by its being a colony of specting the efficacy of his system. 


to the supposed resemblance of its spout to the}at least not dwelling on it as a motive to act 
beak of a bird. Both words are manifestly cor-|for, if that were our iacentive, we should fail 
ruptions of the Itahan bicchiere, (pronsunced|our object. - Our incitement should always” 




























































We have already pointed out how th 

to prevent came to acquire two mean, 
rently contradictory, though each of ‘See 
easily traced up to the same radical gy 
tion. A similar catastrophe, which bas 
times led to laughable perplexity of j 
snovloton befallen the two words eg 
mortification, in their adoption 19 af ¢ 
isi law. The former, in its reer Bs 
implies descending with, the con (or wi} 
plying here, as in several other words to w 
it is prefixed, frankly or fully. Thus cons 
supposes a fulness of hollowness, confess 
and fateor, “to speak,”) means “{ «, 
frankly and fully,” confide, to trust fem 
and fully, contain (con and teneo, * to hy 
to hold fully, &c. Again, mortification § 
its component words, mors, * death,” or mo 
us, “dead,” and facio, “to do or make” 
hence susceptible of two meanings, [t 
imply “the being made, or becoming, dem 
and, in this sense, may express the loss of y 
lity in any part of the body, or the deadne 
feeling produced by any event that has cony 
ed the lively sentiment of hope into the dres 
ness of disappointment. But it may also iny 


with reference to its approach, and, in (ip 
case, it always signifies a disposal of propes 
We can easily, therefore, imagine the hay 
legatee exulting over his comfortable moptj 
tion, and his disappointed relative, with eq 
justice and sincerity, deploring his “ mostuy ® a: 
comfortable” one. The mortification of the fore ® tue 
mer is the fulfilment of hope, or, it maybe, teh js 
possession of unexpected enjoyment; while 
mortification of the other is the bitters 
frustrated expectation.—Chambers’s Journal, 
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Among the curious advertisements in the 
last number of the London Literary Gazetis, 
we find the following :-— ig 


“To the nobility and gentry. Mr. Garit , 
the hypnologist (discoverer of the system {ot 
producing sound and refreshing sleep at will 
without the aid of medicine), respectfully ae 
knowledges the favours lately received {foi 
ladies and gentlemen, who, after consultig 
him, have permitted reference being made te 

“ 25, Lowther Arcade, July 2d, 1839.” © 

On this side of the Atlantic, at this prest 
writing, in mercantile phrase, Mr. Gard 
favours would be very desirable to many: © 
may in the mean time afford gratification’ 
know that the “ nobility and gentry,” not mo 
than plain republicans, have a prescriptive right # p, 
to Nature’s sweet restorer. ‘“‘ What's af) w 
name,” after all? a. | 





It is, in general, only those who have simk 
very low that make light of public opinion, & 
respecting, to a ‘certain extent, the voice of & 
ciety, we respect ourselves; and if we act ® 
moderately well, we shall gain this approbatt 
though scarcely recollecting it until obtai 


of the noblest, if we expect virtue’ as @ COU™ 
quence; our goal distart, if we mean to Iau 
<4 
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‘rival at a nearer post. As faint heart 
won fair lady, so if we attempt little we 
“seomplish less. Let us aim after much, 
ve shall indubitably secure something. 

a. any find fault with ambition ’—the ori- 
fall noble deeds, the source of all noble 
4. without which the world would be sa- 

che poet mute, the painter idle, the sculp- 

nown, the architect unexisting, luxuries 
 heautiful superfluities uncared for, com- 
lected, trade at a stand-still, science 
red; without which the stars, unheeded, 
shine, for when we gaze on them, is it 
“hat, like the poet, we may drink in inspira- 
g; or, like the Christian, enlarge our faith 
Wlustrate our theology; like the painter, 
sive the spirituality of beauty; like artists 
seneral, that we may dream of elevating our- 
till our mind, developed, bestows on us 
fame and title of lights of the earth? 

Hhout ambition the globe, instead of being 

wopled by proud, erect, and stirring men, 

‘ase countenances beam, should be trodden 
plodding, heavy, brutish clods, dragging 

the weight of a life as ponderous as that 
fan unhappy old age; without ambition the 
féscape should be a blank; for it is the re- 
rd of an eye of genius which lends it all its 

rms; the city desolation, for, without a 

Poging to please, social joys are naught; the 
gue dumb, the spirit of harmony risen to the 
hies, and silent on the black plain; affection, 
dove, and sentiment, gone to abide in heavenly 
jabitations ; selfishness absorbing all here; in- 

alone maintaining life and intercourse ; 

The the material darkness of Byron should be 
this soul’s gloom. And, if counterbalanced by 

4 lities of other kinds, ambition is rather the 

“ewser of happiness than the contrary. 
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VARIETIES, 
THE SUTHERLAND COLLECTION. 


’ The Bodleian Library has lately received a 

| fry important addition to its treasures from 
“Mrs. Sutherland, of Merrow. This magnificent 

) present consists of the folio edition of * Lord 
Clarendon’s History and Life,” together with 

" “Bishop Burnett’s History of his own Times,” 
1 id, interleaved, and bound in sixty-one folio 
"volumes ; those volumes being illustrated with 
719223 prints and drawings of persons and 
~ places recorded in the noble and learned his- 
+ torian’s account of the eventful periods of which 
‘they treat. This unequaled collection has long 
ten well known. ‘There are 335 prints of 

King James the First ; 1340 of King Charles 
os irst; 989 of King Charles the Second; 
| 624 of Cromwell; 508 of King James the Se- 
| end; 803 of King William the Third; 328 of 
“Queen Mary; 311 views of London; 168 of 

To enhance the value of the 
_ collection, it was accompanied by a complete 
| Catalogue, of which a few copies only were 
; Mirek off, in two volumes quarto.—Ozford 


c : 


) , Jack Robinson.—Before one could say Jack 
vi on; a saying to express a very short 
| Mme originating from a very volatile gentleman 
_ W that appellation, who would call on his neigh. 
4 dours, and be gone before his name could be 
| | Retch—Jack Ketch; a general name for 


the year 1682, when the office was filled by a 
famous practitioner of that name, of whom his 
wife said, ‘ that any bungler might put a man 
to death, but only her husband knew how to 
make a gentleman die sweetly.” ..This officer 
is mentioned in Butler’s Ghost, page 54, pub- 
lished about the year 1682, in the following 
lines :— 

Till Ketch observing he was choused, 

And in his profits much abused, 

In open hall the tribute dunn’d, 

To do is office, or refund. 
Mr. Ketch had not long been elevated to his 
office, for the name of his predecessor, Dun, oc- 
curs in the former part of this poem, page 29: 


For you yourself to act squire Dun, 
Such ignominy ne'er saw the sun. 


The addition of ** squire,” with which Mr. Dun 
is here dignified, is a mark that he had beheaded 
some state criminal for high treason; an opera- 
tion which, according to custom for time out of 
mind, has always entitled the operator to that 
distinction. The predecessor of Dun was Gre- 

ory Brandon, from whom the gallows was 
called the Gregorian tree, by which name it is 
mentioned in the prologue to Mercurius Prag- 
maticus, a tragi-comedy acted at Paris, 1641 :— 


This trembles under the black rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree. 


Gregory Brandon succeeded Derrick [who was 
finisher of the law about 1608. See the play 
of the Bellman of London, where one of the 
characters says, “ At the gallows where I Icave 
them, as to the haven at which they must all 
cast anchor, if Derrick’s cables do but hold.”] 

King John’s Men.—He is one of King John’s 
men, eight score to the hundred ; a saying of a 
little undersized man. 

Kittle Pitchering.—A jocular method of 
hobbling or bothering a troublesome teller of 
long stories: this is done by contradicting some 
very immaterial circumstance at the beginning 
of the narration, the objections to which being 
settled, others are-immediately started to some 
new particular of like consequence; thus im- 
peding, or rather not suffering him to enter 
into, the main story. Kittle pitchering is often 
practised in confederacy, one relieving the 
other, by which the design is rendered less 
obvious. 

Martinet.—A military term for a strict dis- 
ciplinarian; from the name of a French gene- 
ral, famous for restoring military discipline to 
the French army. He first disciplined the 
French infantry, and regulated their method of 
encampment: he was killed at the siege of 
Doesburg in the year 1672. 

Pettifogger.—A little dirty attorney, ready 
to undertake any litigious or bad cause: it is 
derived from the French words petit rogue, of 
small credit, or little reputation. < 

Priscian.—To break Priscian’s head; to 
write or speak false grammar. | Priscian was a 
famous graimarian, who flourished at Con- 
stantinople in the year 525, and who was so 
devoted to his favourite study that to speak 
false Latin in his company was as disagreeable 
to him as to break his head. ; 

Sacheverel.—The iron door, or blower, to 
the mouth of a stove: from a divine of that 
name, who made himself famous for blowing 
the coals of dissention in the latter end of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

Salmon-gundy.—Apples, onions, veal or 





» the finishers of the law, or hangmen, ever since 


chicken, and pickled herrings, minced fine, and 


-on one side. 





eaten with oil. and vinegar: some derive the 
name of this mess from the French words selon 
mon gout, because the proportions of the differ- 
ent ingredients are regulated by the palate of 
tht maker; others say it bears the name ‘of 
the inventor, who was a rich Dutch merchant: 
but the general and most probable opinion is, 
that it was invented by the Countess of Salma- 
gondi, one of the ladies of Mary de Medicis, 
wife of King Henry IV. of France, and by her 
brought into France. 

Squelch.—A fall. Formerly a bailiff caught 
in a barrack-yard in Ireland was liable by cus- 
tom to have three tosses in a blanket, and a 
squelch; the squelch was given by letting go 
the corners of the blanket, and suffering him. 
to fall to the ground. 

Swelled Head.—A disorder to which horses 
are extremely liable, particularly those of the 
subalterns of the army. This disorder is gene- 
rally occasioned by remaining too long in one 
livery-stable or inn, and often arises to that 
height that it prevents their coming out of the 
stable door. The most certain cure is the wun- 
guentum aureum [golden ointment]—not applied 
to the horse, but to the palm of the master of 
the inn or stable. N. B. Neither this disorder, 
nor its remedy, is mentioned by either Bracken, 
Bartlet, or any of the modern-writers on far- 
riery. 

Tartar.—To catch a Tartar; to attack one 
of superior strength or abilities. This saying ° 
originated from a story of an Irish soldier in 
the imperial service, who, in a battle against 
the Turks, called out to his comrade that he 
had caught a Tartar. “ Bring him along then,” 
said he. ‘ He wont come,” answered Paddy. 
“ Then come along yourself,” replied his com- 
rade. ‘ Arrah,” cried he, ‘ but -he wont let 
me.” <A Tartar is also an adept at any feat 
or game; he is quite a Tartar at cricket, or 
billiards. 

Tawdry.—Garish, gaudy with lace or staring 
and discordant colours: a:term said to be de- 
rived from the shrine and altar of St. Audrey 
(an Isle of Ely sajntess), which for finery ex- 
ceeded all others thereabouts, so as to become 
proverbial; whence any qan-aheansid man or 
woman was said to be all St. Audrey, and by 
contraction all tawdry. 

Tailor.—Nine tailors make a man; an an- 
cient and common saying, originating from the 
effeminacy of their employment; or, as some . 
have it, from nine tailors having been robbed 
by one man; according to others, from the 
speech of a woollen-draper, meaning that the 
custom of nine tailors would make or enrich 
one man. A London tailor, rated to furnish 
half a man to the trained bands, asking how 
that could possibly be done, was answered, by 
sending four journeymen and an apprentice. 

Termagant.— An outrageous scold; from ‘Ter- 
magantes, a cruel pagan, formerly represented 
in divers shows aud entertainments, where, be- 
ing dressed ad la Turque, in long clothes, he 
was mistaken for a furious woman. 

Thomond.—Like Lord Thomond’s cocks, all 
Lord Thomond’s cock-feeder, an 
Irishman, being entrusted with some cocks 
which were matched for a considerable sum, 
the night before the battle-shut them all .to- 
gether in one room, concluding that, as they 
were all on the same side, they would not -disa- 
gree; the consequence was, they were most of 
them either killed or lamed before the morning. 

Toad Eater.—A poor female relation, an 
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humble companion, or reduced gentlewoman, 
in a great family, the standing butt, on whom 
all kinds of practical jokes are played oif, and 
all ili humours are vented. This appellation is 
derived from a mountebank’s servant, on whom 
all experiments used to be made in public by 
the doctor, his master; among which was the 
eating of toads, formerly supposed poisonous. 
Swallowing toads is here figuratively meant for 
swallowing or putting up with insults, as dis- 
agreeable to a person of feeling as toads to the 
stomach. 

Traveling Picquet.—A mode of amusing 
themselves practised by two persons riding in 
a carriage, each reckoning towards his game 
the persons or animals that pass by on the side 
next them, according to the following estima- 
tion :-— 

A parson riding a gray horse, with blue fur- 
niture ; game. ; 

An old. woman under a hedge; ditto. 

A cat looking out of a window; 60. 

A man, woman and child in a buggy; 40. 

A man with a woman behind him; 30. 

A flock of sheep; 20. 

A flock of geese ; 10. 

A post-chaise ; 5. 

A horsesnan; 2. 

A man or woman walking ; 1. 


‘elvet.—To the little gentleman in velvet, 
that is, the mole that threw up the hill that 
caused Crop (King William’s horse) to stum- 
ble; a toast frequently drunk by the tories and 
catholics in Ireland. [It will seem strange that 
tories and catholics should thus be classed to- 
gether. The explanation is, that the tories 
were originally an Irish royalist catholic party 
of the commonwealth. ] 

Wai/s.—Musicians of the lower order, who 
in most towns play finder the windows: of the 
chief inhabitants at midnight, a short time be- 
fore Christmas, for which they collect a Christ- 
mas-box from house to house. They are said 
to derive their name of waits from being always 
in waiting to celebrate weddings, and other joy- 
ous events happening within their district. 

Wooden Horse.—To ride the wooden horse, 
was a military punishment formerly in use. 
This horse consisted of two or more planks, 
about eight feet long, fixed together so as to 
form a sharp ridge or angle, which answered 
to the body of the horse. It was supported by 
four posts, about six feet long, for legs. A 
head, neck, and tail, rudely cut in wood, were 
added, which completed the appearance of the 
horse. On this sharp ridge delinquents were 
mounted, with their hands tied behind them; 
and to steady them, as it was said, and lest the 
horse should kick them off, one or more fire- 
locks were tied to each leg. In this situation 
they were sometimes condemned to sit an hour 
or two; but at length it having been found to 
injure the soldiers materially, and sometimes 
to rupture them, {it was left off about the time 
of the accession of King George I. A wooden 
horse was standing in the Parade at Portsmouth 
as late as the year 1750.—Edinburgh Journal. 





PRECOCIOUS TALENTS. 


The effects of study vary according to the 
age at which it is commenced: long-continued 
application kills the youthful energies. I have 
seen children full of spirit attacked by this lite- 
rary mania beyond their years, and I have fore- 
seen with grief the lot that awaited them; they 


commenced by being prodigies, and they ended 
by being stupid. The season of youth is con- 
secrated to the exercise of the body, which 
strengthens it, and not to, study, which debill- 
tates and prevents its growth. Nature can 
never success{tlly carry on two rapid develup- 
ments at the same time. When the growth of 
intellect is too prompt, its facu‘ties are too 
early developed, and mental application is per- 
mitted proportioned to this development; the 
body receives no part of it, becausé the nerves 
cease to contribute to its energies; the victim 
becomes exhausted, and eventually dies of some 
insidious malady. The parents and guardians, 
who require and encourage this forced applica- 
tion, treat their pupils as gardeners do their 
plants, who, in trying to produce the first rari- 
ties of the season, sacrifice some plants to force 
others to put forth fruit and flowers which are 
always of a shorter duration, and are inferior 
in every respect to those which come to their 
maturity at a proper season.— Tissot. 





SWEET DAY SO COOL. 


[BY GEORGE HERBERT.—Born 1513, died 1633.] 


Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die.. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 
And thou must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Forgive and forget! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left . deform, 
If the flowers but remembered tke chilling winds only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm! 
Oh! still in thy loveliness, emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s way ; 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day. 


Forgive and forget! there's no breast so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live ; 
And the best of us all require something concealing— 
Some heart that with smiles can forget and forgive! 
Then away with the cloud from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have met; 
Oh! how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven refused to forgive and forget! 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


Smith’s (Rev. Sydney) Works, 3 vols. Svo. The 
Forester, by Miss Mary Boyle, 3 vols. post 8vo. Tempta- 
tion, or a. Wife’s Perils, 3 vols. post 8vo. My Adven- 
tures during the Late War, by Captain O'Brien, R. N., 
2 vols. 8vo. Smith’s Standard Library, Poetry, royal 8vo. 
Sir H. Davy’s Collected Works, Vol. 1. Life, complete, 
crown 8yo. Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo. Ralf's 
Analysis of the British Flora, fe. Bland'’s Essays on 
the Construction of Arches, Piers, -&c. 8vo. Alien’s 
Cicero de Divinatione, royal 12mo. Leila, or the Island, 
by Ann Fraser Tytler, 12mo. Memoirs of a Cadet, by 
a Bengalee, post 8vo. Translations, and Sketches of 
Biography, post 8vo. Adventures of an Attorney in 
Search of Practice, post 8vo. Vale of Glamorgan, or 
Scenés and ‘l'ales among the Welsh, post 8vo. Heman’s 
Life and Works, Vol. II. Grant’s Chancery Questions 
and Answers, 12mo. James’s Edward the Black Prince, 
2d edit. 2 vols. 12mo. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CXV. 
British Statesmen, Vol. VII. 12:no. Novelist, Vol. I 
Main’s Forest Planter, 12mo. Law of Parliamentary 
Elections, Part I., by Montague and Neal, 8vo. Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. 1V. 2d edit. fe. Ro- 
bert’s Dictionary of Geology, fc. Wiseman’s Reply to 
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Education for the People, fe. vo, 
leet Christian Authors, imp, 8vo, 
Spelling-Book, 36th edit. 12mo, The § 
Home, square I6m0, Stories for the Fir. 
Imprevement, illustrated, by Miss Ri 
of Reflection, a Discarsive Poem, 8vo. Beh. 
cient English Poetry, royal Svo, De P; . 

des Jeunes Demoiselles, 16mo. De Porquet’s 
des Jeunes Gens, I6mo. Sketches of Married f 
Mrs. Folen, 12mo. Physic and Physicians, 1 
Celebrated Medical Men, 2 vols. 8yo, Thirteg 
of a Sea-faring Life, by an Old Quartermas. 
Turner’s Guide to the Roman Antiquities of thee 
Treves, 8vo, Lingard’s England, Vol, Xu. 4 
Tales from Shakspeare, 12:0. Robinson Crome 
46 cuts, 12ino. Cochran’s Protestant’s Mannal.} 
12:no. Plisson’s Extraits de Biographies, 12ino. ¥ 
Course of Nature, &c., 12mo. Song of the fi 
other Poems, translated from the German of 8 
8v0. Howitt’s Sketches of Nataral History. gee 
square 16mo. Literal Translation of the 4 ur 
Epistles and Revelations, 8vo. The Library o 
dote, fe. 8vo. Sedgwick’s Means and Ends, iS 
Training, 18mo. ‘The Universal Ready Reckom 
an Idle Gentleman, 120. Author's sie oI 
second edition. Poetry of the Affecti Pe 
Book of Bapeiibin.. dd, 16mo. Bren aa 
New Logic contrasted, ]8ino. Allen’s a Cie 
niana, 12mo. ‘The Accoucher, by John. 
Cheveley’s Donkey, or the Man in the An's BA, 
Adventures of a Donkey, new edit. 18mo, Qy 
Printer’s Pocket-Book, 5tii edit. 12me. Antroboes! 
sical Table-Book, 12mo. ‘The Last Jadg 
Latin of Swedenborg, 8vo. The Evangelist, by On 
8vo. Mogg’s Map of ine Southampton Railway, 
The Scotish Land Tourist’s Pocket Guide, 32ma. 
Emigrant’s Friend, Canada, by Ellik Rosier, 8 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
SESSION OF 1839-40. 
The regular lectures will commence on the first Mam 
of November. Bs. 
The fullowing are the professors in the onder of 
appoitinent :— Ss 
1. Jacob Green, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 7 

2. Samue! McClellan, M. D., Protessor of Mi 

and Diseases of Women and Childrer. oe 
3. Granville S. Pattison, M. D., Professor of : 

4. John Revere, M. D., Professor of the Prig 
and Practice of Physic. ¥ 
5. Robley Dungltison, M. D., Professor of 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ee 
6. Rebert M. Huston, M. D., Professor of Mata 
Medica and Pharmacy. < gaa 
7. Joseph Fancoast, M. D., Professor of the 
and Practice of Surgery. ote 
On and afier the first of October the dissecting tut 
will he kept open, and the Professor of Anatomys 
give his personal attendince thereto, Lectures) 
likewise be delivered regularly during the month a] 
rious branches, and opportunities for clinical instrad 
will be afforded at tne Philadelphia Hospital under 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at 
pensary of the college under the Professors of 
and of Surgery. a 
Fee for each professor for the whole course am 
dollars. a 
Graduation fee thirty dollars. 


JOUN REVERE, M.D. ~ 
Dean of the Fai 
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MORUS MULTICAULIS. 5 

A few thousaud trees, warranted, for sale. 
have been raised ty Mackenzie & Buchanan, i 
ard horticulturists of this city. Orders or € 
post paid, may be sent to this ollice. 


























Bass; 


For sale, at this office, a Washington F 
medium and a half size, or one super-roys 
Columbian Press, royal size; and a 
Press, medtum size. These presses will 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. They! 
thrown out of use by the introduction of 8 
presses into the office. ; 
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